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THE LAST ‘RUSH’ IN VICTORIA. 


A ‘RUSH’ is the term applied to a new set of gold- 
diggings ; and a very expressive term it is. Itisa 
rush of men—of mining men, of trading men, and 
of speculative men—a rush of cattle, of horses, of 
sheep—a rush of all sorts of animals and all sorts 
of things suddenly let loose, and coming down 
pell-mell on to a particular spot of the earth’s 
surface. 

Finding myself in Melbourne early in January 
last, I determined upon a short run into the 
interior ; and availing myself of one of the Victorian 
railways, I started for Sandhurst, a town about a 
hundred miles north of Melbourne. My intention 
was to have taken the rail on to its terminus at 
Echuca, where it meets the Murray, and there 
to have embarked on one of the steamers which 
ply on that river. On making inquiries, how- 
ever, at Sandhurst, I found that this project 
was impracticable; at that time of the year, 
the boats were not running, there not being 
sufficient water in the river to float them. 
My first thought was, what to do in order to 
amuse myself. Strolling, then, outside my hotel, 
my eye is attracted to a large handbill posted 
up at Cobb & Co.’s office, who are the great 
coach-proprietors of Australia. The word ‘ Rush’ 
‘is printed in large characters, and is the most 
prominent feature in the bill, which announces 
that a six-horse coach proceeds daily to ‘the 
Spring Creek Rush, distant forty-five miles; fare 
seven shillings and sixpence ; through in six hours.’ 
I had no sooner digested the contents of the bill 
than my mind was made up to book myself by the 
very next morning’s coach, 

Meanwhile, I took a walk through Sandhurst. 
Sandhurst is a pretty good-sized town, with a 
population of about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 
Like most towns in Victoria, it is the product of a 
rush, which took place, I believe, in 1854 ; and it 
is calculated that at one time it could boast of 
between twenty thousand and thirty thousand 
inhabitants. It is just like any other Australian 
town. Very wide dusty streets, very imperfectly 


filled in on either side with buildings—plenty of 
slop stores—plenty of ‘bars’ and ‘hotels ’"—great 
only in the size of the letters which proclaim their - 
names; a public park with anything but green 
grass, or shady trees, or water in it; a theatre ; 
and two newspapers. The town is laid out as 
though it were some day to be the metropolis of 
the world, and the ludicrously low buildings at 
the corner of the preposterously wide streets scem 
to proclaim what a farce the notion is, and look 
as though they were set down there for the sole 
purpose of keeping up the joke. 

Next morning at 7 a.m. the coach came round, 
and the passengers who had been waiting at the 
corner of the street dashed at it to secure places. 
I contrived to obtain a seat behind the driver. The 
coach, which is best described as a sort of cross 
between an elongated English stage-coach and a 
continental diligence, was crowded, some half-dozen 
of the passengers finding their seats on the roof. 
We are off with as little delay as possible, and with 
as good a team of horses and as good a driver as 
you could wish to see—we are jolting and rocking 
over an Australian by-road, if road that can be 
called which is in reality little more than a 
of ground, generally railed off on either side, and 
allotted to the passing backward and forward of 
vehicles. Such at least was our road, and on 
either side was the low scrub which originates the 
term ‘bush, with here and there a ‘hotel’ or a 
shanty. A line of telegraph is along the side of 
the road, and every now and then there is a home- 
stead, and a little agricultural land. My travelling 
companions seem very quiet, in fact they have just 
the distant silent manners which distinguish our 
countrymen. Next me is a German, who is the 
first to talk; and in front is a Dane. Gradually 
the German and Dane get into conversation, and 
the one says that he has been many years in the 
colony and never seen any rush like this one (that 
is, the Spring Creek rush). ‘It reminds one of the 
old days of 1851, he says in his enthusiasm. We 
pass flocks of sheep and herds of goats, and some 
heavily laden carts and private conveyances, all 
bound for the same goal as ourselves. The goats, 


the German informs me, are an excellent specula- 
tion, for they require but little food, and will sell 
for from two pounds to two pounds ten shillings 
per head. 

Our first change was at the township of 
Campaspe, seventeen miles out. We pulled up 
opposite the Raglan Hotel, a low brick building, 
with a bar and a side-room, built as though it were 

ite was the Campaspe Hotel, and there were 
a oo little shanties in sight. These and one 
policeman make up, to all appearance, the town- 
ship. We have one drunken miner, who gets 
down at every ‘hotel’ or shanty at which the 
coach stops, in order to have a drink. All those 
who have any experience of coach-travelling will 
have observed that there is always one drunken 
man on the coach—the source of diversion to some 
of the passengers, of annoyance to others, of anxiety 
to his friends, and of endless trouble to the driver. 
He always loses his hat, and the coach has to stop 
while he picks it up. He is never ready to get on 
the coach in proper time, and yet he is always pro- 
vokingly present, or ‘ coming,’ or to be heard of, and 
so there is never the faintest chance of getting rid 
of him. I never could make out about this one 
drunken man. Why is he always there ? 

At mid-day we arrived at a small town called 
M‘Ivor, where we changed coaches, and, waiting 
for an hour, had a capital dinner at a comfortable 
and good hotel. Heathcote, as M‘Ivor is more 
oe ga called, is thirty-two miles from Sandhurst, 
and is pleasantly situated with hills behind it. 
From this point we were despatched in two smaller 
coaches, and, leaving the enclosed straight road, we 
took to a ‘bush-road, which signifies, being inter- 

reted, no road at all. The character of the ‘bush’ 
materially altered ; for now there were nothing 
but gum-trees, and there was almost an entire 
absence of underwood. These gum-trees are a very 
distinctive feature of Australian scenery. Bare, 
haggard-looking trees, with tall gray-and-white 
stems, and scant foliage, they look quite desolate 
as they stand up out of the parched ground—just 
as though they were on the point of dying for 
want of water. Driving four or six horses through 
the bush is no easy matter. It bee me great 
determination and skill in the coachman. He 
has first to avoid one gum-tree, then another, 
and often he slips in between two trees, 
where there is just room for the axles to 
clear without touching either side. During this 
portion of the journey, I was inside, and 
we were all at first kept in a constant state of 
terror lest the rickety roof should fall in upon 
us; for there were t or four miners on the 
top of it, and it swayed about fearfully. 
here an opportunity of seeing more of my fellow- 
ngers. They proved to be an ble set 
of fellows, and there was an absence of rowdyism 
about them which was to my mind very remarkable. 
They were like sober-going English workmen. They 
chatted, and chaffed each other, and their talk was 
of this and that man, what he had done, and how, 
&c. ; but there was not the swearing, or obscene 
language, or drunkenness I had expected. The 
dust was something frightful, nearly blinding one. 
We passed a township called Costerfield, where 
quartz mines are at work getting gold and anti- 
mony. We also passed numerous ‘hotels’ and 


shanties of all kinds, at some of which water was 
being sold (at twopence, I believe, per glass). At 
length, at about five o’clock, the first few shanties 
of the Rush became visible. 

In a few minutes we passed a turn, and pulled 
up before the Criterion Hotel. There was the 
new town—a wide long straight street, with the 
oddest collection of little shanties and hunts on 
either side of it. There were stores and ‘hotels’ 
without number—absurdly diminutive, and with 
absurdly large names stuck over them. The 
Golden Age, at which I put up, is a specimen. 
It is a little shanty of canvas and wood. A 
bar, and a slip off it, and a dining- room 
behind, make up the whole of the accommodation. 
Then there are ‘ concert-halls’ and billiard-rooms. 
Over many of the buildings, flags are waving ; and 
altogether, looking down the street, you have one 
of the quaintest scenes you can conceive. There 
are, it is computed, from ten thousand to twelve 
thousand people at the Rush, which is put down 
as being about nine weeks ‘old ;’ that is, nine 
weeks since the lead of gold was established. 
The first coach to the Rush was started on November 
25th. At that time there were not four hundred 
people there. A six-horse daily coach was started 
on the 2d December, which, for the last month, 
had been taking up from forty to fifty passengers 
a day. There is now also a coach running direct 
from Melbourne, and it is said that all the places 
on it have been booked for a fortnight to come. 
While the coaches to the Rush are loaded with 
passengers, but few return, which would seem 
to indicate that those at the new diggings do 
well. Fancy a town of ten thousand inhabitants 
springing up in ten weeks! And not an unim- 

rtant town either; for it can boast of its five 
Cente and its newspaper. I think two have in 
fact been started. And the Melbourne Ar 
and Age have a branch-office there. And it has 
its ‘valuable frontages’ for sale, and ‘eligible sites’ 
for business. And gentlemen advertise for ‘other 
gentlemen of capital to join’ them ‘in a remunera- 
tive undertaking’ There is of course a telegraph 
office and a post-office, and a police magistrate ; 
but there is not as yet a paving and a lightin 
committee. So the ‘street’ consists of white san 
overlaid with dust exactly four inches deep ; and 
as you walk through it, you step even more noise- 
lessly than through thin fresh-fallen snow. The 
huts and shanties are made, some of wood, with 
galvanised iron roofs, and some of bark ; and there 
are some odd little bark tents, and there are some 
canvas tents, and some rough huts, made of branches 
of trees. The bark is taken from the gum-trees 
round, and seems hard and durable. 

They understand well the laying-out of these 
towns in Australia ; and everything is done on a 
system. As soon as a Rush is established, a govern- 
ment surveyor is sent down, and surveys for a 
street. Any person who takes out a business- 
licence, the cost of which is five pounds per annum, 
is ‘entitled to an allotment of ground having a 
frontage of thirty-six feet, by a depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet.’ He has then to pay the 
fee to the surveyor, and this makes up the total of 
his land expenses. As the place increases, these 
ae become in some cases very valuable, and 
are sold and bought freely. Some uncertainty, 
however, always attaches as to the position of the 
main street ; for the direction of the lead of gold 
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may alter, and then the street will be sure to 
follow it. 

The miner’s rights are thus arranged: Any man 
who intends mining has to take out a miner’s 
licence, which costs him five shillings. He can 
then peg out a space of ground of an extent fixed 
by the legislature. Two men are entitled to a 

seventy feet square, where the sinking exceeds 
fifty feet, as it does at Spring Creek. There are 
certain regulations to insure the genuine working 
of the claims, in order to prevent their being taken 
up as mere speculations ; for instance, the claim 
must ‘be in full work within forty-eight hours 
of the time of marking,’ or it is deemed an aban- 
doned claim, ‘and may be awarded by the warden 
to any other miner. 

Behind the street, I saw the different sink- 

in full operation. The process is very 
simple. A shaft is sunk, about six feet long, and 
two or three wide. A simple windlass is set up, 
and one of the miners goes below, while the other 
tends the windlass above, drawing up the auriferous 
earth in a bucket. One of these miners informed 
me that he had been at the Rush for seven weeks, 
and had already sunk two shafts unsuccessfully. 
His present working was, however, proving pro- 
ductive. The utmost quantity of gold produced at 
the Rush was two ounces to a cartload of earth. 


One ounce was considered very good, and even | 


half an ounce would pay for working. The chief 
cause of the expense of working at Spring Creek 
is owing to the want of water. My informant 
was paying nine shillings cartload to the 
puddlers for carting the earth to the water where 
it is washed. The water was three miles off, and 
this, through the heavy sand, would be no trifling 
distance. Owing to this expense, and in hopes of 
a supply of water being eventually brought to the 
Rush. many of the miners were stacking their wash- 
dirt, as the earth is called. I was told that the 
very utmost two men could work in one day was 
one cartload of earth, and that gold was fetching 
three —— eighteen shillings per ounce. 

With the exception of water, which was selling 
at the rate of twopence a bucket, everything 
appeared to me to be tolerably cheap. Meat 
was at fourpence-halfpenny per pound, and bread 
at ninepence per quartern loaf. Slops were 
very cheap and plentiful. Notwithstanding the 
dearth of water, ‘drinks’ were at sixpence each ; 
and I paid one shilling for each meal I had, 
which, —- the fare was rough, cannot be 
considered to be extravagant. In fact, it appeared 
to me that trading had been if anything rather 
overdone. There seemed to be ce of com- 
petition in every department. 

The evening was very quiet. There was a 
‘Cheap John’ selling wares of all kinds, and 
attracting a crowd around him, and apparently 
doing a good business while amusing’ the by- 
standers with his jokes. Next him was a man 
selling plums at three pounds for one shilling. 
Then there was an individual with a table before 
him, and a pen and ink upon it, and he was 
calling upon people to sign a petition to the 
government praying for the establishment of 
waterworks (water might easily be brought from 
the river Goulburn, eleven miles distant). ‘Now 
then, gentlemen, sign for the water. Any one 
not signed for the water? Come along, gentle- 


men; come along.” Beyond, was a 


concert-hall, | criminate hum, like a great headache. Bit by bit, 


and I could hear an artiste singing at the top 
of her voice ; but I could not see inside, for the 
place was crammed to suffocation, and a few people 
standing on the tubs outside just to get a peep in. 
I heard but little foul language, and did not see a 
single drunken man. There was at this Rush the 
same entire absence of rowdyism which I had 
noticed among the di coming up on the 
coach ; and the fact the whole town of 
twelve thousand people is kept in order by eleven 
policemen, seems to me to speak volumes for the 
= behaviour of the people. The demeanour, in 
t, of the miners ap to be that of stead 

sober-going men, working for their daily weal, 
How far this has been the case at other rush 
I have it not in my power to say; but I di 
hear one man observe that these were the quietest 
diggings he had ever been at. It suggests itself as a 
— hypothesis, that gold-mining in Australia 

as now been reduced to a sort of science, which 
was certainly far from being the case in the early 
of Australian gold-discovery. 

slept, or rather made believe to sleep, that 

night on a table in the Golden Age, and was not, I 
own, sorry to get back the next day to the Sham- 
rock Hotel at Sandhurst, to wash off the ‘rush’ 
dust in a hot bath, and to get a night’s rest between 
clean sheets. 


PATTER. 


‘PatreR’ is a verb that has known better days. 
Chaucer used it to describe the rapid utterance of |) 
a speaker, who, ‘rising with his subject, as we say, |} 
jaculates a stream of words quick and sharp, as 
though his crowding thoughts made a rush for his 
mouth, and elbowed their way out helter-skelter. 
Now-a-days, the poor verb has come down very low 
—a poor outcast, turned literally into the street, 
nearly naked, and shorn of all its meaning. The 
monotonous drawl of the professional beggar—the 
glib talk by which the cheap Jack and the show- 
man get their living on the highways, and the cries 
of the streets—patter is come down to mean only 
these. ‘Clo—clo—O’ clo!’—‘One a penny, two 
for tuppence, all hot cross-buns.’ 

If youll bring your untoe m 1 

Vil find you j 
These are patter. The poor word wanders the || 
streets now with its twin-brother—for those who 
patter with their mouths always patter the pave- 

turday night in a country town is a great 

night for patterers, who cr their (very literal) 
aie in the street. If every night were a 
Saturday night, the patterers, who depend on the 
voluntary system, would earn more money than 
many a stipendiary curate. The puzzle is, what 
becomes of them all the rest of the week, for they 
are gone from the streets as entirely as last year’s 
flies, though certain as the latter in July to buzz 
into life again next Saturday. 

Threading one’s way through the crowd in a 
long lane of greasy streets, impeded by barrows of 
nuts and oranges, and stalls of itinerant venders of 
miscellaneous quackeries, all lit up with flari 
paraffine lamps, that give a lurid air to the grimi- 
ness, the voices of patterers create an indis- 
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becoming accustomed to the hum, one can presently 
pick out the voices. 

Here is a great hulking blind man—blind, that 
is, like Zobeidé’s calenders, of one eye ; the other 
eye strictly attending to business. His voice is 
harsh, nasal, and saw-like, as he twangs out, much 
as if it were the chorus to a comic song: ‘ Please 
to lay out a hapney with a poo-wer blind—with a 
poo-woo-er blind—with a woo-woo—with a 
poo-wer blind’ His affliction has been so far 

profitable’ as to enable him, by the sale of very 

bad bootlaces, to keep almost out of debt at the 
Queen Mab public-house, where he subsists, when 
he is at home, mostly on raw spirits. =, 

Then the nutseller breaks in: ‘Oh, my lord, 
here’s nuts! only look at’em! O lord, here’s a 
shovelful for a hapney !’ 

Another blind man—with a tray of lardy cakes 
—a sleek and genial blind man, sings his patter 
to a drawling chant. It is this: ‘Please to buy 
a nice hot cake of a poor Christian blind ;’ but 
the waggish boys having for years mocked his 
draw], and transposed the words of his appeal, he 
humours them, and obtains patronage, by singing 
it wrong too: ‘Please to buy a poor blind cake of 
a nice hot Christian ;’ and, ‘ Please to buy a nice 
ee cake of a poor hot blind’ It sells his 

es. 

The street-doctor always draws. The ready 
flippancy with which he delivers clinical lectures 
on anatomy, makes his hearers feel as though he 
had their insides at his finger-ends. ‘There’s not 
a lady or gentleman here present,’ says he, ‘ but is 
= in need of medical advice, if they only 

new it. And how can ladies and gentlemen know 
it, if not uainted with the internal structure of 
the human frame? And how can they be, unless 
they make it a study? You feel a shooting pain 
for an instant in your head, arms, or legs—it’s 
one—you take no notice—your biliary ducts ma 
stopped, _ veins and arteries choked up wit 
impurities like common sewers—and you go off 
like the snuff of a candle, all for want of not 
taking advice when you didn’t want it, because it 
is too late when you do.—This young man’—taking 
a small boy from audience—‘ has in his system no 
less than twenty-seven miles of veins, arteries, 
nerves, ducts, muscles, fibres, and sinews, as de- 
age on the canvas to my right. I can see by 

is hi that his biliary ducts is stopped where I 
—_ to in the picture with my stick. He mayn’t 

ow it, but that yaller in the corner of the hi 
tells me in a moment.—Is his parents now present?’ 
A woman in a shawl is shoved to the front—‘ Now, 
mum, I don’t tell it you to alarm you, but merely 
as a person who has got his reputation to keep 
and his bread to earn ; look after that young man. 
I’m never deceived in what I ses. If you like to 
take a pennyworth of pills on my recommendation, 
I shan’t be ashamed to see you next Saturday. 
Bees-wax and honey combined—ground ivy and 
dandelion root.’ 

There’s the man who sells the wondrous grease- 
removing, stain-eradicator, in penny tablets, and 
who likes to get butcher-boys’ collars and oy on 
which to display its wondrous powers. He has a 
tray-full of his penny cakes on a rickety stand, 
lighted by four tallow-candles, wrap round 
with brown paper, to prevent their guttering in the 
wind. Notwithstanding he has cleaned some half- 
a-dozen collars and caps gratis, the small audience 


shew signs of es away without purchasing. 
Gazing rather spitefully at his wasting candles, he 
makes one final but useless appeal to the people, 
and then says with determination: ‘Now then, 
will you buy, or won’t you? Because if you won't, 
just say so, and I’ll blow my lights out—if I don’t 
—’ And executing this fearful threat, he 
performs the happy dispatch to another and 
perhaps a better sphere of usefulness at the other 
end of the street. 

My favourite patterer is a man with a face of 
sickly sallow brown, an immense comforter round 
his neck, and a long-tailed—I may say many-tailed 
—coat, for it is ragged. He is attended always by a 
fat baggy woman in a cloak. The man’s voice is 
solemn and deep, the woman’s, harsh and creaking, 
especially when she means it to be most persuasive 
to the public. They go about with a travelling 
galvanic battery, and administer artificial ‘ pins 
and needles’ to the street public. The man mouths 
the long words with infinite relish as he describes, 
in a kind of cadence, the benefits he offers for a 


penny. 

. This powerful little machine,’ says he, ‘ entirely 
free from shock, is a sure cure for toothache, short- 
ness of breath, gout, ague, rheumatism, nervous 
ability’ (sic), ‘and diseases of the digestive organs.’ 
Then much quicker: ‘ Relieve the ed, clear the 
eyes, cause the blood t’ circ’late in prop manner. 
Is there any other party would like to try the slow, 
mild, and pleasing sensation at won penny ?” 

When a patient is on the rack, he dilates on his 
sufferings, and enlarges on his agonies, by way of 
encouragement to the rest of the public. it is also 
to be noticed, that if the patient is a boy of ten 
years old, he describes him to the public as ‘the 
young man;’ but if a boy of fourteen, he refers to 
him as ‘the gentleman.’ 

‘ The gentleman will take notice’ (or ‘the young 
man,’ as it may be) ‘that the signal for stopping 
the power of this beautiful little machine is given 
by the word “ Woe!” The gentleman will remem- 
ber, that at the word “ Woe!” the wole of it will 
be immediately stopped’ (Aside to boy): ‘Now 
~~ oung stoopid, don’t you go a-letting go the 

andles when you’ve had enough of it, but just 
say “Woe!” Do you understand ?—Very well, 
then ; lay hold.’ (Aloud to the public): ‘The slow, 
mild, and pleasing sensation is now passing through 
the gentleman’s system at a pressure of ten 
degrees, giving the greatest of satisfaction’ (turns 
the button). ‘The gentleman is now enjoying the 
electric fluid at a power of twenty degrees—now of 
THIRTY’ (the gentleman is holding his breath with 
the ‘enjoyment,’ his teeth clenched, and his eyes 
staring wildly)—‘ now of FORTY’ (the gentleman’s 
hands clutch the handles very tight, and tremble 
up and down with the slow, mild, and pleasing 
sensation, while his feet dance under him), ‘ The 
gentleman is now going to enjoy the full power of 
this invigorative little machine-——Remember the 
word “ Woe!” sir’ But with woe unutterable de- 
pieted on his face—with ‘ Woe!’ screeched from a 
mouth formerly paralysed by pain, and now sud- 
denly opened in panic, the boy drops the handles, . 
and the ‘ wole’ of it is immediately stopped. 

Very often, two ‘gentlemen’ or ‘young men’ 
partake together of the ‘slow, mild, and pleasing 
sensation, under agreement that the one who first 
cries ‘ Woe!’ is to pay for the woes of both. 

The last time [ saw the travelling shock- 
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merchant, he was assuring a —_ drabbled woman, 
in answer to her inquiry, that his machine was 
invaluable as a curative for headaches ‘when 

ple had been out on the loose.’ So she fetched 
foe husband, and treated him to a pennyworth. 
He bore it meekly, with a resigned and somewhat 
sodden aspect. hen it was over, he said he 
thought it had done him good ; and he went and 
had twopenny-worth of gin, 


ROBERT’S CAPITAL HIT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER It. 


‘Anout a gold mine, Robert!’ I said. ‘I don’t 
think I like the idea much. Of course, I am very 
ignorant about things of the sort ; but it does seem 
to me that if there’s anything good in the way of 


gold mines going, it would not be likely to come 
a way. I hardly think you are what you and 
r Shaw call “ big” enough for that kind of thing. 


Are you, Robert ?’ 

I said it timidly, for this was one of the few 
points on which it was rather easy to vex Robert, 
and I did not like vexing him on any. He took it 
very well, however, and gave my arm an affection- 
ate little squeeze, which was very reassuring, as 
far as convincing me that he was not annoyed with 
me went, but which also made me feel that he was 
what his mother called ‘ new-fangled’ with the 
scheme, and that I should not find him easy to be 

rsuaded. 

‘ Not in the ordinary way, my dear, certainly,’ he 
answered. ‘You are quite right in supposing that 
really good things of this kind are not thrown in 
the way of little fish; but this is quite a special 
thing, and my having a chance of getting a pull out 
of it is entirely due to Wainwright.’ 

§Who’s Wainwright ?’ said I. 

‘Why, don’t you know? John’s brother-in-law, 
or, rather, John’s sister-in-law’s husband.’ 

‘Yes, yes. Iremember now. But is he a safe 
person to have anything to do with, Robert? 
John and Mrs John don’t seem to like him’ 

‘Did you ever know them seem to like anybody 
who was not a and important! Did you 
ever ‘hear John or his wife s well of anybody 
who was so unlucky as to have been obliged at 
any time to ask them to do hima favour! Not 
that Wainwright ever wanted or got anything from 
John; but that Mary Anne’s first husband, who 
married her, as Wainwright married her sister, 
without a sixpence, and was a jolly -natured 
fellow, “stood to” Wainwright when he had very 
hard lines of it ; and Mary e looks upon every 
shilling given, lent to, or expended upon any other 
person, as a direct injury to her. I believe there 
was some jealousy at the bottom of all this. I 
believe she took it into her head that poor Williams 
thought he had married the wrong sister, and 
Wainwright the right one, and the notion did not 
improve her temper.’ 

*I can’t wonder at that, I said, for the esprit de 
corps was aroused in me, and I could think it rather 
hard, even on Mrs John, that her sister should be 
preferred to her. ‘I don’t blame her for bein 
angry at such a thing as that—any woman would 
be, and ought to be, that’s more.’ 

‘Don’t vehement,’ said Robert laughing, 
‘though it ’s decidedly becoming ; and let’s take a 
turn on the common. We need not go in yet; I 


want to tell you about this.. It was all nonsense, 
all temper on Mary Anne’s part ; poor Williams 
had no such stuff in his thoughts; he restricted 
himself dutifully to making money, and keeping 
the peace with his wife. But Mary Anne can’t 
r Wainwright—though it was through him she 
first knew John—and she snubs him, and neglects 
her sister. However, Wainwright and I have 
become great friends lately, and he has got a good 
deal of business to do for Dorrison, the contractor, 
speculator—I hardly know what to call him? 

‘You mean the man who seems to be a director 
of everything—extract of meat and patent stoves, 
ships’ signals and tasteless medicines, street rail- 
ways, humane chimney-sweeping, and that 
does not cost anything, and is warranted not to 
consume the air or smoke the ceiling’ 

‘You seem to have followed Mr Dorrison’s 
career pretty closely, Martha. Yes, that’s the 
man. e is wonderfully clever; but his luck 
surprises me more than his ability. He goes at all 
sorts of things, and they all succeed, at least as long 
as he has anything to do with them. Wainwright 
has tacked himself on to Dorrison’s skirts; and 
though it was rather risky, it has turned out pretty 
well. There are very pretty pickings for a solicitor 
with nothing surprising in the way of practice, in 
the desultory business of a man of that kind. 
Wainwright is a very a fellow, has a 
regard for me, and is inclined to help me, besides, 
as I believe, because John snubs us both. 

‘ And how is he helping you in this matter of 
the gold mine ?’ 

‘ Thus,’ he replied. ‘The gold mine in question, 
which has a very big name, no less than Campo de 
los Angelos, belongs to an eccentric sort of fellow, 
a man called Disney, who has seen life enough to 
fill a century, and gone through adventures enough 
to stock a circulating library. He is a very queer 
fellow, quite a character, and, I daresay, anything 
but a good one—not in the least a gentleman ; 
sometimes with heaps of money, which he spends 
with absurd recklessness; sometimes in great 
straits, or, as he elegantly calls it, “up a tree.” 
He was in this last condition when Dorrison got 
hold of him, through Wainwright, and discovered 
that the embarrassed Californian was the possessor 
of the gold mine of Campo de los Angelos, but 
had mortgaged it, and arr or it in all sorts 
of ways—had, in fact, “ bedevilled it,” as people 
say of things which are brought into a mess by 
pure human — Thereupon Dorrison pro- 

to buy the mine, on very advantageous 
terms for himself, to get up a company to work it, 
and to free Disney from his present embarrass- 
ments. He has been living about in Paris, and 
Naples, and London, and now he wants to get off 
to New York, but cannot, for want of money, and 
so Dorrison has got hold of him, There ’s no doubt 
about the value of the mine ; and I am convinced 
it will be a splendid thing; and Wainwright is 
going to give me a capital chance with it, 

‘In what way?’ I asked. I confess, I felt ee 
uneasy; and I suppose that feeling made i 
audible in the tone of my voice. 

‘ Now, I know you are frightened, little woman,’ 
said Robert kindly, and giving my arm another 
squeeze, so apparent, that two schoolboys, who 
were passing by, grinned expressively at one 
another, indicating derisively that they considered 
us as ‘keeping company.’ ‘ But there ’s nothing to 
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be afraid of. I have never had such a chance as 
this one. Wainwright has introduced me to Mr 
Dorrison ; he is a curt business-like man, with 
rather bad manners, but straightforward enough. 
And I rather think he has taken to me’ 

‘I should think so, indeed !’ I remarked paren- 
thetically. 

‘ He cannot spare Wainwright to look after this 
affair, there is so much on hand just now in 
London, and he wants to settle it with Disney as 
far as he can on the quiet—there are some men, in 
Dorrison’s own line, who would try to cut him out, 
if they knew how hard up Disney is—and he is 

ing to send me to Paris, to look into the state of 
fis affairs there, ascertain what his debts really 
are, make the best arrangement I can with his 
creditors, and get him to conclude the sale of the 
mine off-hand. Disney’s house and furniture in 
London have just been sold, and his creditors here 
are getting ——. Wainwright will buy up the 
debts here, and I hope to do the same in Paris.’ 

Robert was so much elated, that I do not think 
he remembered what unpleasant news it was to 
me that he was going away, to leave me with his 
mother, in suspense and anxiety. I did not remind 
him of that aspect of the matter, however. But I 
did say: ‘I cannot think it quite a right thing, 
Robert, to speculate on the folly and embarrass- 
ments of people. If this Mr Disney wasn’t in 
money troubles, Mr Dorrison would have to pay 
much more for the mine than he will now have to 
pay. Don’t I understand you so?’ 

Precisely,’ said Robert ; ‘ but it is all quite fair, 
notwithstanding. I don’t deny that it seems hard, 
but that’s all in the way of business. Disney 
wants to get rid of the mine—must get rid of it, in 
fact, as the only way out of his difficulties—and it 
suits Dorrison to buy it at the price ; it wouldn’t, 
if it were dearer. Now, if I can e the affair 
well, I shall be handsomely paid, and shall have 
secured Dorrison’s interest for the future, to say 
nothing of my chance when he brings out the 


*The company? What company ?’ 

‘Why, the Mining to be sure. He 
will do the thing on a scale ; and, rely upon 
it, shares in the Los os Mine will be very 
hard to get, very soon.’ 

‘But you will get some?’ I asked in a tone 
which, I was conscious, was not jubilant. 

*‘O yes; that is part of the bargain; and, 
Martha, if it turns out very well, it would be a 
splendid investment for that five hundred pounds !’ 

*No, Robert!’ I said vehemently. ‘ You 
promised me you would not touch that. When 
we had to give up our house and everything, you 

ised me you would leave that money in John 

ett’s hands, and that no one but myself should 
draw it out. You told me you would leave it 
entirely out of account in any plans for the future, 
that I should have the security of — that that 
money was always there, and so we could not come 
to very signal grief.’ 

‘Tt seems to me,’ said Robert, ‘that you are 
rather given to expecting that we shall come to 
signal grief.’ He said it, smiling at me, and with 
the utmost good humour, so that I felt a little 
ashamed of myself. ‘ But, if you don’t like it, and 
you feel so strongly about it as all this, the money 
shall not be touched. I will not ask you to rely 
on my judgment again, until I have the chance 


of proving to you that it is reliable—But now, 
about my going to Paris? You won’t mind it 
much, will you, darling ?’ 

‘Certainly, I shall not mind it. I know you 
will not be away longer than you need; and I 
aoa satisfied to make the best of it, if it 
is to be.’ 


It may seem very surprising and foolish that we 
should have regarded a journey to Paris as a matter 
of any importance, but we were quiet, unfashion- 
able people, perhaps even behind our time, which 
was ten years (which is a century) behind this 
present epoch, at which Robert and I have just 
executed a European tour with perfect composure 
and satisfaction. After we had talked a little more, 
and Robert had told me he was to have his final 
instructions on the following day, and to start on 
the third, we went homewa y mother-in-law 
was not so unpleasant, I thought, as she had been 
all day. Best-parlour parade being over, we dined 
in the ordinary sitting-room, and she did not con- 
tradict or sniff so much as usual. She did indeed 
announce an impending visit to Mrs John, which 
was rather dreadful, and for the day of Robert’s 
departure also; but I did not mind it. I was 
thinking about the gold mine, and Mr Disney, and 
what queer things ‘ business’ and speculation were, 
and how strange it was that women should ever 
really wish to be practically mixed up in such 
affairs—of how much nicer it was to stay at home 
comfortably, and be taken care of, and just have 
enough money to settle all the books every week, 
and to feel perfect composure at the advent of the 
tax collectors and landlord’s agent, together with 
other thoughts of a like commonplace, feminine, 
and unambitious character. 

My mother-in-law took the announcement of 
Robert’s intended journey tolerably well, for her. 
‘ Legal business’ was a legitimate, if not an expan- 
sive explanation of its object ; and when she had 
expressed disapproving astonishment that English 
lawyers should not find business enough in their 
own Christian country, and her conviction that no 
good ever came out of meddling with foreigners— 
ideas on which Robert offered no comment—she 
relinquished the subject. 

‘ he t point, Robert ted, after he had 
talked about Disney and Angelos as long 
as he could keep his eyes open, ‘is to get the start 
of every one else. We have it so far; but a chance 
like this cannot long be kept quiet ; and I under- 
stand Disney is just the kind of man to blab about 
his affairs to everybody. It is a good thing he is 
not in London, or Dorrison’s offer would be known 
all over town, and there would be scores ready to 
outbid him, 

‘Would Mr Disney sell the mine at all to Mr 
Dorrison, or to anybody, if he were not in diffi- 
culties ?’ I asked. 

*To be sure he would. Don’t make yourself 
a with the notion that we are taking advan- 
tage of the miseries of a fellow-creature in distress, 
to get valuable property out of him at an alarming 
sacrifice—it is nothing of the kind. Disney is one 
of those reckless, wild, semi-savage, restless, irra- 
tional fellows who seem to be a peculiar product 
of this age, but perhaps have existed before it, 
who never keep to anything, and are no sooner 
embarked in a project, ey want to throw it 
up, and go into something else. Disney would 
have been safe to sell the mine at anyrate, only 
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Dorrison would probably not have bought it, and 
I should never have had this chance——Have you 
any further scruples, Martha ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ I replied. And, indeed, I had 
not. I never really suspected that Robert would 
lend himself to any transaction in the least of an 
equivocal nature, but I was glad to have it 
explained to me. It is to be hoped all women are 
not so stupid and so timid about things of the kind 
as Iam. Howl longed to say to Robert that I 
wished he could get a certain sum for his services, 
in this matter of the gold mine, a nice sum, to be 
paid regularly in instalments, the first instalment 
at once! id always wanted everything to be 
a certainty, and to be paid at once! . I never had 
any opinion of shares ; I had never known them to 
do 8 Oe but go down, just when it was most 
desirable that they should go up. But I did not 
venture to say what I felt on this occasion. 

About that sum of five hundred pounds which 
had been alluded to in the course of Robert’s con- 
fidences to me, I had better be explicit in this 
place. I have already said that I had had a very 
small fortune to bring to Robert when he married 
me, and that he had been unfortunate in the uses 
to which he had put it. Our marriage had been 
an unceremonious affair, truth to tell, a very self- 
willed affair, into the particulars of which T do not 
choose to enter, because there are eyes in the head 
of a certain ae recious little individual, 
very bright, beautiful blue eyes, which may rest 
upon this simple narrative, and which I should 
not wish to meet with the record. Not that any- 
thing self-willed, disobedient, ever so slightly 
mutinous or froward, is to be apprehended from 
the possessor of those bright blue eyes; oh, dear 
me, are not our children paragons of all perfection, 
flagrant examples of the avoidance of every pit 
into which the feet of their parents have stumbled! 
Nevertheless, I am not going to set down in black 
and white how Robert and I married without 
settlements, because I don’t intend that any young 
persons in whose matrimonial prospects I may here- 
after have an interest shall do likewise. There 
are very few Robert Herons going, in this day, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. That five 
hundred pounds, however, had nothing to do with 
the little fortune I brought Robert, and which he 
disposed of, to the best of his judgment, but un- 
fortunately, owing to the odious wickedness of the 
unprincipled people who misrepresented things to 
him so infamously, This money was a legacy, left 
me a short time after my marriage, and when we 
were already in money troubles, by my Uncle 
Nicholas, my mother’s only brother. He did not 
bequeath to Gerty any legacy; Uncle Nicholas 
knew about her engagement to the lieutenant of 
marines, and highly disapproved of it. He did not 
know that Robert was in pecuniary difficulties, or 
I do not think he would have left me the five 
hundred pounds, for he liked moderately prosper- 
ous people, and had an honest good-humoured 
scorn for those who did not ‘get on,’ in his sense 
of the word. By the time this money came to me, 


I was thoroughly frightened, and we had made u 
our minds that our house must be given up, an 
the Clapham ment entered into. And here 


I wish to record that Robert had not the least 
notion of what it cost me to agree to and carry 
through that arrangement, and that I do not believe 
any man ever does or can realise the sufferings 


women in such matters. The money was not 
enough to get us-out of our difficulties, and yet 
it was ag to tranquillise my fears, and give us 
a feeling of help at need, of a stay in the back- 


— Robert left the money in the hands of 


John Hackett, an old friend of my father’s, and 
explained to him that it was to be kept in trust for 
me, and considered exclusively mine. ‘As much 
your own as if you had not married me without a 
settlement,’ Robert said smiling; and I felt very 
much relieved by the arrangement, and very happy 
a hi that had passed about th 

othi t about the gold mine 
made an nae so fully how much Robert’s 
mind was running upon it, and the confidence and 
ardour with which he had taken it up, as his 
allusion to this five hundred pounds, his hinting at 
its employment in the enterprise. I was glad he 
had abandoned the idea, though I certainly re- 
gretted having spoken so sharply about it. He 
went off into the City the following morning in 
very good spirits; and I made the few prepara- 
tions pace | for his journey as cheerfully as I 
could, under the grim and gloomy superintendence 
of my mother-in-law, who was not, I could not 
help thinking, altogether free from a suspicion that 
there might be a little pleasure in addition to 
‘business’ at the bottom of this trip of Robert's. 
Thinking this, I ventured to say I hoped Robert 
would have time to see something of Paris, would, 
in short, enjoy himself as much as possible. But 
she did not like that view of the case. Business 
was business, and pleasure was pleasure, and for 
her she did not ‘hold with’ any Christian 
Englishman’s amusing himself in foreign parts, 
away from his wife. I will do my mother-in-law 
the justice to say she stood up for the rights and 
privileges of women, and was a stanch stickler for 
the domesticities. 

In the evening, I went to meet Robert as usual. 
The weather was beautiful; the trees in full leaf ; 
a light shower had newly sprinkled the roads, 
allayed the dust, and brought out all the early 
summer fragrance. I had often heard how beauti- 
ful Paris is in May, and was very glad Robert 
was to see the fair city. He was, as usual, 
punctual ; and, as usual, we walked away together. 
All was right: he had had a final interview with 
Mr Dorrison ; had received full instructions, and 
was sanguine as to the result of the negotiations 
he was empowered to carry out. 

‘Disney is a very troublesome fellow, I-am 
sure) he said. ‘I expect to have much trouble 
in bringing him to the point. People say you 
never get quite the truth out of any man about 
his debts, and I — he is no exception. He is 
eccentric too; crotchety and slippery to the last 
degree. And Dorrison seems to we shall 
be very lucky if we do not find him coquetting 
with us, and then, at the last moment, throwing us 
over for somebody else.’ 

‘ But I thought you said nobody but Mr Dorrison 
was moving in this business?’ 

‘Nor is any one, to our positive knowledge ; 
but Dorrison thinks, 
Disney’s letters, and certain other indications 
which have come under his observation, that there 
is a party in communication with Disney—no 
other than that queer old fellow Sloane, who lives 
at Sydenham, and whom we have met two or three 


of | times at John’s.’ 


from the shifty tone of 


ah 
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‘I remember—the deaf man who mutters to 
himself, and screams at every"one else. Is hea 
speculator 

‘Yes ; and a successful one, or we should not 
have met him at John’s. If this is the case, he 
has probably had a hint from Mrs John, who has, 
I suppose, found out, from some incautiousness of 
Wainwright’s, what game was on the cards. I 
have often wondered at Wainwright’s telling John 
and his wife about his business as he does, when 
fe must know they do nothing but sneer at 

im.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘I think that is the very reason. 
Mr Wainwright is a weak sort of man, who cannot 
bear to be sneered at, even by people whose con- 
tempt ought not to be esteemed an important 
misfortune ; and as he knows they regard him as 
an idle, loafing sort of person, simply because he 
is not rich, he is not unnaturally, considering he 
is weak, glad to make the most of any moderately 
profitable business he may have to do. 

‘ Very likely you are right ; but if so, his weak- 


helped now, and I have not time to find out any- 
thing about it. I hope I shall not find any one in 
the field ; but if I do, I must only outbid him, if 
the = be worth the candle.” 

* What is your first move to be?’ 

*To find Disney—we have two addresses, and 
he’s sure to be comeatable at either—and to state 
to the best advantage Dorrison’s terms. He will 
clear off Disney’s liabilities, give him a certain 
sum down, so as to start him off to New York, 
and agree for the payment of the purchase-mone 
at certain dates, provided the reports which shail 
be made by the persons whom Dorrison will send 
out to inspect the Campo de los Angelos be quite 
satisfactory.’ 

* But if they are not, what becomes of all the 
ann A Mr Dorrison will have paid? Mr Disney is 
not likely to give it back ; and if he does not buy 
the mine in the long-run, it will all have been 
spent for nothing.’ 

‘My dear Martha,’ said Robert, ‘that little cal- 
culation of yours is remarkably feminine, and 
oaedy wise. But the essence of speculation, 
and indeed of more regular business, more amenable 
t6 routine, is, that you must make up your mind 
to throw out sprats, if you would catch whales. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. If the mine of 
Campo de los Angelos is what Dorrison believes 
it to be, he will never have made a better invest- 
ment in his life than the money it will have cost 
him to do the thing quietly, keeping it away from 
public competition ; and if it does not, why, such 
small losses are all in the day’s work of a man 
like him.’ 

* But, if the mine does not turn out as well as 

Dorrison expects, what about you? Of course, 
I cannot but think chiefly of you, Robert. In that 
cease, all your trouble, and your journey to Paris, 
and going away from me, and—and—everything, 
will be no use, won't it? And what does 
Shaw say to it?’ 

‘Oh, never mind him. Shaw is a very good 
fellow, and thinks, with reason, that his best place 
is at the office, looking after the odd six-and- 
eightpences—very odd they have been up to this 
time, I am sorry to say. He does not want to 
interfere in anything of this kind. And as for me, 
it cannot be a loss to me, for I shall have all my 


ness may do mischief. At all events, it cannot be | 1 


expenses and a liberal fee from Dorrison, if nothing 
comes of it ; and if it turns out well, I shall have 
made a capital hit.’ 

Something certain was to come of it, then, at 
anyrate. This explicit statement elicited from 
Robert, my spirits rose. I did not tell him so. I 
felt I must — him, however long-suffering 
he might be, by such an avowal ; but in my heart 
I thought a great deal more of the liberal fee, 
which was a certainty, than of the capital hit 
which ‘ might’ be made. 

Robert went off on his journey the next morn- 
ing ; and after our early dinner, my mother-in-law 
departed, in the lop-sided brougham—the horse 
looking more than ever repulsive, in consequence 
of his Dosing rubbed some hair off his tail, thereby 
establishing a bare patch to match that on his side ; 
and the coachman more than usually sullen and 
odious. The day was beautiful, however ; and as 
we lumbered heavily along, I = the summer 
weather, followed Robert mentally on his way, and 
felt extremely glad that one of Mrs Heron’s pecu- 
iarities was a dislike to talking in a carriage. 
The visit was not more than ordinarily tedious. 
Robert’s trip to Paris was of course commented 
upon, and loftily pronounced by Mrs John to be 
‘very much calculated to unsettle a young pro- 
fessional man ;’ as if Robert were a naturally dissi- 
pated and ——— person—not to be trusted 
away from the wholesome restraints of office-hours 
and Clapham evenings. But she charitably hoped 
Robert had made a profitable business connection, 
as he was employed by a person who required him 
to go ‘abroad’ in his service. I replied that I 
hoped so, that I believed Robert expected it would 

rove so, but said generally as little as possible—a 

ine of tactics, on my part, which did not please 
Mrs John, who was insatiably curious, but induced 
her to remark, spitefully, that it was evident 
Robert adhered to the masculine belief that women 
were not to be trusted with business matters, and 
to the masculine practice of keeping his affairs to 
himself. I did not contend the point with her. If 
she chose to regard me in the light of a victim— 
esteemed unworthy of my husband’s confidence, in 
consequence of the inferiority of my understanding 
—she might do so. I was perfectly satisfied wit 
knowing better, and knowing also that nothing was 
less satisfactory to Mrs John than my imperturb- 
able calmness on such occasions. It was rather 
hard on John that I declined to lose my temper, 
for Mrs John always lorded it over him frightfully, 
when she was more or less defeated in her little 
manceuvres ; and he uot unfrequently had a bad 
time of it when my mother-in-law and I had been 
to Acanthus Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 

I did not expect to hear from Robert for two 
days, and I expected that his first letter would 
contain little more than the announcement of his 
arrival at Paris. In order to make things as little 
unpleasant for me as ible, he had promised to 
write such letters as 1 could shew to his mother, 
and to put all the private intelligence about the 
‘little bit of a venture’ on a separate sheet. The 
first letter came, and merely announced his arrival, 
and that he had put himself in communication 
with the person with whom his client’s business 
was to be transacted. This letter had no enclosure, 
and its vagueness made no impression upon my 
mother-in-law. It was quite in keeping with Mrs 
John’s theory respecting the degree of confidence 
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in matters of business of which I was held by 
Robert to be intellectually worthy. But the third 
envelope had a tiny sheet of very thin paper, 
closely covered with writing, inside the ostensible 
contents; and I escaped as soon as I could from the 
breakfast-table to my own room, to peruse this 
document in 

I had not read six lines of it before I saw that 
Robert was disheartened. He had found Mr 
Disney more unmanageable, more flighty, more 
unreasonable than he had expected. He could not 
get him to settle anything definitely—he would, 
and he would not. He acknowledged that he must 
sell the mine, but it had been so badly managed as 
to have decreased seriously in value, and that he 
had been going on in so reckless a fashion that he 
could not hope to set his affairs right at any less 
cost than the immediate sale. 

‘All this,” Robert wrote, ‘I have told Dorrison, 
who, by the way, has gone off to Scotland about 
some tremendously weighty undertaking in iron 
ship-building in the Clyde—and also that I am 
sure, from Disney’s manner, that some one else has 
got hold of him, and he is shuffling in this way in 
order to see which of the two offers is the better. 
I have very little of the detective faculty, but I 
have scented so much, at all events ; and I strongly 
suspect that when he 5 me waiting an hour for 
him yesterday at one of his two addresses, he was 
seeing somebody else on similar business at the 
other. He is a reckless being, but at the same 
time slippery and uncertain. However, Wain- 
wright knows all about his liabilities in London, 
and I am getting to know about them here; and if 
we can arrange them on decent terms, and get him 
to take a reasonable sum, and sign the agreement 
for the sale, all will be well. By one of those 
accidents, which I daresay are not so very un- 
common, if one only knew, I met yesterday, as he 
stood staring be wonder at the demolitions and 
reconstructions here, which are sufficiently astound- 
ing to strangers already, but are, they say, the 
merest faint outline of what is to be done in that 
way—our old acquaintance Thaddeus Flynn. Don’t 
you remember his being at our we and going 
to California immediately afterwards? Well, he 
made a fortune there, and he seems inclined to 
spend a fair share of it in Paris ; than which there 
is no more convenient sphere for such an operation. 
The bearing of these particulars is, that Flynn is 
able to give me important information about the 
mine of Campo de los Angelos, He knows it well, 
says it is of immense value, and needs only honest 
and intelligent management to be a splendid con- 
cern—a ‘safe fortune,’ says Flynn, to every one 
concerned in it. With this additional motive for 
believing in my purpose, it is not a little vexatious 
to be balked and puzzled by Disney’s queer, 
unsatisfactory, shuffling ways, and to feel sure that 
some one iscountermining me. I must have patience 
and prudence, I suppose, but I confess I am rather 
tired of this uncertainty already. I am to see him 
this afternoon, and will report progress. I am 
quite sure that there is some one in the field, 
whose tactics are of the same nature as ours, and I 
am almost sure that some one has got at his 
a through an inadvertence of Wain- 

ight’s, 

Robert's letter worried me a good deal. I found 
I had been cherishing much more hope in this 
case than I usually felt in anything speculative. I 


hated the idea of his being disappointed, after all 
his toil and anxiety, and was not adequately con- 
soled by the remembrance of the certainly liberal 
fee, and the presumably valuable connection. I 
was very dull all day ; 1 could not rouse myself ; I 
could not try to be companionable with my mother- 
in-law ; and when the evening brought an 
announcement from Mrs John, that she intended 
to honour us with her company on the following 
day, and would have the pleasure of bringing her 
‘two toddles,’ who were two extremel pa 
spoiled children, to see their dear grandmamma, 
but begged we would not ‘put ourselves out,’ or 
introduce unwholesome pastry at tea—then I felt 
I could not endure it; q must get away, I must 
bear the next day’s anxiety somewhere away from 


‘I’m sorry I shall not be able to see Mrs John, 
ma’am,’ I said, when my mother-in-law had read 
out the note; ‘but I am going to Sydenham 
to-morrow, to see my cousin, Miss Eccles.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Mrs Heron, with a perfect per- 
formance of the sniff condemnatory. ‘I wonder 
= did not mention the engagement before. But, 

daresay, Mrs John will not mind’ 

I felt quite sure she would not, and that the two 
ladies would have a comfortable talk over me during 
my absence, so I did not make any apology. The 
next morning, the weather being still serenely 
beautiful, I set off, in a chocolate-coloured omnibus, 
to perform the first on of my journey to London 
Bridge, irom whence alone, in those days, Syden- 
ham was attainable by railway. 


LIQUID FUEL. 


At a time when we are threatened with the exhaus- 
tion of our coal-fields, and just as the Admiralty 
is at its wits’ end to produce a ship of moderate 
dimensions capable of continuing under steam 
for several days together, we are offered a new 
fuel, in the shape of a liquid which, weight for 
weight, is said to be nearly three times as efficient 
as coal. This liquid, or rather semi-fluid oil, is a 
refuse product arising from the distillation of 
either tar, shale, coal, or petroleum. It is one 
of the hydrocarbons—those bodies which are, as 
a rule, agreeable neither to sight, taste, nor smell, 
but from which the chemist, with his magic power, 
extracts the most beautiful colours, the most 
delicious flavours, and the most fragrant perfumes, 
Their history may be said to form one of the fairy 
tales of science ; and after having greatly enlarged 
our conception of the laws governing chemical 
phenomena, they now appear likely to cause a 
complete revolution in steam-navigation. 

Although it is the discovery of mineral oil in 
America which has of late years directed public 
attention towards the employment of petroleum 
products as fuel, their existence and characteristics 
have been known for ages, and they are to be 
found scattered over the whole of the habitable 
world. As already stated, the particular substance 
now proposed to be utilised is derivable from coal 
itself ; and there need not, therefore, be wasted in 
future a single ton of that ‘slack,’ or small coal, 
which at present lies heaped around the mouths 


of our coal-pits, and which is even sometimes set 
on fire, and suffered to burn, in order that it may 
be got rid of. Whether the liquid in question be 
derived from coal or from oil, the two processes 
of preparing it are almost identical. The crude 
mineral oil and the first product obtained by 
distilling coal, have the same dark colour and 
thick consistence. This dark thick liquid is sub- 
jected to a distillation which causes it to give off, 
first of all, an extremely volatile spirit, known as 
mineral naphtha or turpentine. Continuing the 
operation, a light oil, suitable for burning in lamps, 
is next obtained. Several other oils follow in 
succession, each increasing in specific gravity, until 
at length there is left in the retort a heavy sub- 
stance, thick as tar, which requires a very high 
temperature to vaporise it. This substance is 
known as ‘creosote,’ and under various other 
names ; and the advantage of using it as fuel 
was first pointed out by Captain Selwyn, R.N., and 
Mr C. J. Richardson, who, in 1865, read papers on 
the subject before the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion. Since that time, many improvements have 
of course been made, both in the fuel itself and in 
the mode of burning it. The arrangements now 
generally adopted are the simplest possible, no 
alteration being required either in the furnace or 
boiler, so that in the same furnace coal or liquid 
fuel can be used at will. A hole is made in the 
front of the furnace, and in this is inserted an 
injector, formed of two cones, one inside the other, 
the inner one containing the creosote, and the 
outer one steam, which acts as a blast, and causes 
the fuel to enter the furnace in a fine spray. When 
once set in operation, the boiler is ready to work 
day and night, as long as the supply of creosote 
lasts, the only attention required being, to so 
regulate the admission of fuel and steam as to 
make the combustion as perfect as possible. There 
is no smoke produced or unburned carbon deposited, 
and but little flame or light to be seen, except a 
faint blue glow of carbonic oxide pervading the 
furnace 


In burning coal, about twelve pounds of air must 
be supplied to the furnace for each pound of fuel 
consumed ; but in common practice this cannot be 
done, and consequently the amount of coal used is 
greatly in excess of what can be utilised. The 
result is that a large proportion of the valuable 
hydrocarbons and gas goes off in the form of smoke, 
while a considerable amount of heat is wasted, 
owing to the temperature in the chimney never 
being less than 600° Fahr. It has been estimated 
that out of every five tons of coal put on board our 
steam-ships, one ton at least is lost, either going 
up the funnel as black smoke, dropping through 
the bars into the ash-pit as ashes and small coal, 
or lodging in the tubes and flues as soot. On the 
other hand, liquid fuel leaves no ashes, requires no 
stoking, and, if properly burned, is. altogether 
smokeless ; while by means of cocks fitted to the 
injector, it is completely under control. 

From experiments made at Woolwich and 


elsewhere, it appears that one ton of creosote equals 
in evaporative effect from two to three tons of good 
coal ; so that by adopting it, the steaming powers of 
any vessel would be considerably increased, in 
addition to the saving effected by fewer stokers 
being required. The importance to ships of war 
of being able to keep at sea for weeks without 
replenishing their stock of fuel, is too obvious to 
need pointing out ; while in the case of merchant 
vessels, every ton less of fuel that they have to 
carry is not merely so much dead-load saved, but 
its place can be occupied by cargo, thus adding 
enormously to the profits of a trip. Owing to 
several explosions having occurred with petroleum 
oils, it has been stated that to use liquid fuel on 
board a ship would be to imperil her safety, but 
this objection can only apply to the lighter kinds 
of oil. The substance which it is proposed to burn 
requires to be raised to a temperature of 600° Fahr, 
before it becomes explosive, and being heavier 
than sea-water, it could at once be extinguished, if 
it should catch fire. The price of creosote is at 
present less than that of coal, but of course, as its 
advantages come to be recognised, this will increase, 
though probably not out of proportion to its 
superiority as a fuel. 

The experiments at Woolwich, to which reference 
has been made, have taken place under the super- 
intendence of Captain Selwyn, to whom the public 
are much indebted for his disinterested exertions 
to perfect the practical application of liquid fuel. 
The first set were made with a boiler belonging 
to a small steam-launch, and terminated in ample 
proof being given that they had not been unwisely 
undertaken by the Admiralty at the request of the 
chief constructor of the navy. Further experi- 
ments have since been made in a marine tubular 
boiler similar to those fitted in the Oberon, and 
with very satisfactory results. In both cages, the 
fuel was burned by means of an injector, as 
previously described. By this method, which is 
known as the ‘Aydon’ process, an evaporative 
effect has been obtained frequently nearly equal, 
and in some cases exceeding the greatest theoreti- 
cally possible. This latter result is said to be-due 
to the decomposition of the steam employed, a 
phenomenon not taken into consideration in the 
theoretical investigation. Another plan by which 
the fuel is first converted into gas, and then burned 
as it issues from a number of apertures in a coil of 
iron pipe, has been patented by Messrs Dorsett and 
Blyth, and is being used at Woolwich in a boiler- 
plate furnace. A similar arrangement has been 
adopted at Chatham dockyard for heating the 
6-inch armour-plates of the Sultan; and instead of 
seven or eight hours being required, as with coal, 
the plates are found to be in a condition for bend- 
ing after the lapse of an hour and a half. Owing to 
this and to the absence of those noxious matters 
so frequently found in combination with coal, the 
estimated saving amounts to something like ten 
shillings per ton of metal treated. Several manu- 
facturers have adopted liquid fuel, and are now 
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reaping the benefit of their foresight in the econom 
effected. The subject is certainly one whic 
demands careful consideration ; and if the results 
stated to have been arrived at are correct, a new 
era is opened out not only for steam-navigation, 
but for every mechanical process in which coal is 
at present employed. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXI—SNAKES IN THE CROQUET-GROUND. 


ImaGIne the feelings of domestic circles resident 
in the Zoological Gardens upon an occasion of one 
of the Carnivora being let loose, by way of experi- 
ment, and permitted to perambulate the grounds 
like any biped visitors, and you have a very toler- 
able idea of the apprehensions excited in the 
Blackburn family by the advent of Mr William. 
Perhaps we should even have put it stronger. 
Imagine the feelings of the aforesaid circles after 
nightfall! Philosophical interested in 
natural history (but dwelling at some distance 
from the Regent’s Park) would in vain protest that 
there was no real danger—that long confinement 
and abstinence from old habits of rapine would 
render the creature harmless. The keepers and 
their families, who know him best, would have a 
very different opinion. Perhaps, however, his 
own particular keeper, though ing with his 
brethren in a general way, would make an exce 
tion in this case, just as any Englishman in the 
Indian army thought that his regiment—his sepoys 
—would be true and merciful, though every other 
became wild-cats. The parallel between Mr W. B. 
and the loose beast in question would then be 
complete, since Mrs Blackburn was such a keeper. 
Me Waller, too, who, among other admirable 
ualities, enjoyed the faculty of persuading himself 
t everything would turn out as he wanted it to 
do, had considerable confidence that by tender and 
yet judicious treatment this poor animal, so long 
accustomed to the jungle, and — even to 
human flesh, might be reclaimed—nay, rendered 
docile, just as was the lion in the poem, by some 
Una. Mr Stanhope had no such expectation, but 
that confidence in its good behaviour (at 
all events towards himself) which is inspired by the 
ion of a pocket life-preserver heavily loaded. 
Ss , for her part, regarded the creature with 
ieatiing rather than fear; but Ellen, who had 
more experience of its nature, feared both for her- 


‘self and others, and yet could be hardly said to 


loathe. She had a kind and simple heart, which 
found it difficult, as all such do, to judge one so 
nearly allied to her by the same standard which 
she would have applied to a stranger ; a weakness 
pardonable enough, and yet one which has more 
to answer for in the encouragement of offensive 
persons than any other human frailty. 

As for Anthony Blackburn, this unlooked-for 
advent of his unchanged son had been a blow from 
which he had but just —_—_ to rally, or per- 
haps even only to appear to rally. He was not one 
whit afraid of him, but he did not feel himself 
competent to cope with him alone. He was well 
pleased, therefore, to have Mr Waller for his guest 
just now; and if it was not for the same reason 
that he had invited Mr Stanhope to stay at the 
Manor-house, it was because for that he had a still 
stronger motive. A union between this young 


man and Ellen, to which he had always been 
favourable, had become now not only desirable in 
the Squire’s eyes, but absolutely imperative. If 
Stanhope wanted money, as he had heard, then so 
much the better, since it would make him the 
more eager, and the less likely to regard impedi- 
ments. And yet, what a monstrous one was this 
which had thus unexpectedly arisen, and was 
certain every day to exhibit some new objection- 
able feature! Even on this account, not a day was 
to be lost in throwing these young people together 
as much as Bg ty and besides, there was the 
danger of William’s disgrace—the punishment as 
infamous as the crime — becoming known, and 
blasting all Ellen’s future. Sooner or later, that 
dread secret was almost sure to ooze out, even if 
this good-for-nought should not some day, over his 
cups, himself proclaim his shame; and then how 
hopeless would it be for any slip of the House of 
Blackburn to take root in native soil, or be grafted 
on a neighbour tree! 

If William Blackburn had begun his new life 
as he intended to on with it, it was indeed a 
gloomy outlook. is interview with Stanhope 

, it is true, counteracted the effect of the wine 
he had tossed off at luncheon ; but that same after- 
noon he had taken a ‘drain’ or two of a stronger 
liquor, and after dinner he had again drunk to 
excess. He did not join his father and Mr Waller 
in the smoking-room, but staggered off to have a 
pipe by himself out of doors, to the great relief of 
perhaps both the seniors. His condition had been 
too obvious to be ignored even by the discreet ex- 
M.P., and he alluded to it in a philosophic and 
abstracted way between the whiffs of his cigar, as 
follows : 

‘It’s a curious thing how any excitement of the 
mind is fed by wine, like flame by fuel. How 
many persons would fall into the error of suppos- 
ing your son William to be downright intoxicated, 
when, in reality, he is nothing of the sort !’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ returned the Squire 
bitterly ; ‘I thought myself that he was drunk.’ 

‘Not at all, my dear sir: do not distress yourself 
with any such idea. The sense of the novelty of 
his position, and the rich social promise of it, are 
quite sufficient, assisted by ever so little wine, to 
have thus exhilarated the young man’ 

‘Young? He is oounhénn at least, responded 
the other gloomily, ‘and old enough to know 
better.’ Dis ment of this mild c ter was 
very suitable to the state of the poor Squire’s feel- 
ings, for it did slightly relieve his choler; and, 
moreover, it was likely to prevent his astute com- 
—- from picturing to himself any graver causes 

‘or annoyance in his son’s conduct. 

‘Still, my dear Mr Blackburn, the very ease 
with which Mr William became excited is to a 
certain extent (although I am the last to defend 
excess) in his favour. In the first place, remember, 
this is probably the first occasion on which, since 
his recent bereavement, he has permitted himself 
any enjoyment at all ; and I daresay some sorrow- 
fal feelings would perforce intrude upon him, 
which he endeavoured by a few glasses of wine to 
dissipate. A more heartless man would have 
taken matters more coolly—at least that is m 
way of —s William’s character, and 


flatter myself I know something about mankind.’ 
‘Is it, sir?’ said the Squire curtly. ‘Then I con- 
fess I have not di all these virtues in him; 
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and since you have such an eye for them, I wish 
to Heaven he was your son instead of mine !’ 

‘Well, we should not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth,’ said Mr Waller gaily ; ‘and upon my life, 
Blackburn, for all these little blemishes, of which 
you make so much, I have half a mind to take you 
at your word.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ inquired the other, look- 
ing sharply up. 

that though I cannot become his 
father, I should have no sort of objection, provided 
the arrangement prove agreeable to a certain young 
lady, of whom it does not become me to speak as 
she deserves—I should, I say, be very well pleased 
to be Mr William’s father-in-law.’ 

‘You would permit your daughter, began the 
Squire in tones that had almost as much of horror 
in them as of amazement—‘I mean, would you 
really let her run such a risk?’ 

Mr Blackburn had an honest liking for Lucy 
oa a host would be likely to see of his 
_ ughter’s friend and companion, but what 

e had seen had pleased him. It was certain that 
she was a dutiful daughter, and her father’s right 
hand (as he often boasted), and it seemed to the 
Squire incomprehensible that Mr Waller should be 
ready to intrust the happiness of such a child to 
one like his son William. It was true that the 
Squire intended his own Ellen to marry Mr Stan- 
hope, who was said to be addicted to dissipation, 
or at least to gambling ; but, if Stanhope had been 
what he knew William Blackburn to be, her 
grandfather would certainly not have sacrificed her 
future to such a man, even to promote his most 
darling scheme. On the other hand, it must be 
conceded that Mr Waller was really ignorant of 
William’s thorough worthlessness, and took a most 
liberal view of his surface-faults. 

‘ Risk,’ observed he slowly ; ‘ well, that is rather 
a harsh word. Of course, I must know more of 
the young man’s character and antecedents ’—here 
he shot a glance at the Squire, who shifted his 
limbs uneasily —‘ and, above all, must assure 
myself that such a match would not be distasteful 
to my sweet Lucy. But there is always more or 
less of uncertainty—a risk, if you must call it so— 
in every marriage; that is, unless young folks 
have been brought up together from the nursery, 
as Lucy and your late nephew were. Of course, 
would match most consonant 
with my own feelings, but man proposes (as poor 
Dick did), and Heaven settles its 
Our families, it seems, were not to be united by 
means of that branch—but, still, they may be 
united. I honestly tell yo I have not much to 
give my daughter down, Blackburn—my capital is 
so locked up in different speculations—but she is 
not a pauper, and perhaps, if things turn out as 
l expect them to do, may some day be almost as 
great an heiress as your own dear Ellen.—I con- 
clude, by-the-bye,’ observed the ex-M.P. abruptly, 
‘that though your purpose should hold to leave 
Redcombe to your grand-daughter, that your son 
would be suitably provided for ?’ 

‘If he were to marry eligibly—such a young 
lady as your daughter, for instance,’ said the 
Squire earnestly, ‘I would give him—nay, I would 
settle upon herself—a very considerable sum.’ 

‘That is spoken like yourself, Blackburn, and I 
am sure you mean what you say, although, of 


Waller; he had only seen as much of her as a}’ 


course, our present talk may bear no fruit what- 
ever—we may be building the merest castle in the 
air; and, at all events, any such event as that we 
have been contemplating must be yet a great way 
off. Your son is bewailing a recent calamity ; my 
daughter also is suffering, although not so recently, 
from a similar bereavement. When speaking, on 
one occasion, of her sorrow, poor thing, she even 
made use of the expression “ widowed :” a common 
loss, however’—here Mr Waller, under pretence of 
taking a fresh cigar, applied himself to composition 
—‘itself sometimes attracts, so great is the power 
of human sympathy, two bruised and tender hearts 
towards one another’ 

‘I noticed that that scapegrace son of mine paid 
a great deal of attention to your Lucy,’ said the 
Squire thoughtfully. ‘She is clever, and has a 
will of her own; but I honestly teli you, Waller, I 
doubt whether even she will ever make a silk 
purse out of’ —— 

‘Stop at “purse,”’ interrupted Mr Waller 
quietly; ‘I assure you she is a capital hand at 
making silk purses.’ 

‘If the silk purse is made out of the material in 
question,’ answered the other gravely, ‘I promise 
you it shall be well filled. If1 could only see my 
son respectably settled in life’-—— 

Here a terrible scream, apparently from the 
garden, broke the silence of the autumn evening; 
and Mr Waller, with an activity ‘ee his years, 
rushed to the open window, and letting himself 
drop through it by his hands, hurried to the 
croquet-lawn, while his host made his way thither 
more circuitously by the front door. 

For all the former's to others, and 
specious arguments with himself, he had his own 
misgiving concerning his projected son-in-law, and 
in the instant when that sound broke forth it 
flashed upon him that some unpardonable rudeness 
of Mr William Blackburn’s had evoked it, perha 
from Lucy herself. To do Mr Waller justice, he 
would, in such a case, have done his best to wring 
the neck of that only scion of the House of Black- 
burn on the spot, and it was with some such 
intention that Te had made such extraordinary 
speed. There was, however, nobody upon the 
lawn save Mr William himself, who was lying face 
downwards among the croquet-hoops, ejaculating 
‘Snakes, snakes, snakes!’ at the top of his voice. 
The ex-M.P. cast a hasty glance up at the boudoir 
window, which, to his great relief, was closed, and 
then approached the sutferer with cautious ste 

‘ Snakes, snakes, snakes !’ reiterated Mr William. 

‘What is the matter, sir? There are no snakes 
at Redcombe,’ said the Squire, making his appear- 
ance from the terrace. 

‘There are snakes, snakes in my boots,’ persisted 
his son. 

‘Come, come, not in both boots, my good friend,’ 
observed Mr Waller persuasively. 

But by dint of violent struggles, Mr William got 
himself free of his boots, and pointed to the empty 
pair with unaffected horror. 

‘Do you see snakes?’ inquired Mr Blackburn of 
his guest in much amazement. 

‘ Ay, sea-snakes,’ persisted his son—‘ snakes from 
Formosa, snakes from the well-hole, so tall that 
you can see their heads at top. Look at their 
tongues, their long forked tongues! They ’ve come 
to tell you about it. And yet, so help me, I never 
did it. 
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‘ What, in Heaven’s name, does all this mean ?’ 
inquired the Squire 

‘Tt means exactly what I told you, Blackburn, 
that your son’s brain is over-excited ; he has fallen 
over one of these hoops, and the shock has put him 
off his head. He’s quiet enough now, you see. 
But here come the servants : just say it’s a fainting- 
fit, and leave him to me.’ 

The ladies were fortunately in the drawing-room, 
which was on the other side of the house, and the 
music of the piano had drowned the sufferer’s 
cries. 

‘Don’t alarm your mistress, or the young ladies, 
were Mr Waller’s first words; ‘but take Mr 
William quietly into his own room by the back- 
way.—You need not go for the doctor, sirrah’ (for a 
groom was already starting towards the village) ; 
‘but lend a hand here, as I told you; your young 
master is overcome by the heat of the weather, 
that’s all—The case, my dear Blackburn, is quite 
simple, and I understand it perfectly well.’ 

‘Do as Mr Waller bids you,’ said the Squire 
sharply, for the serving-men hesitated somewhat to 
lift such a burden up; the damp white face, the 
chattering teeth, the protruding eyes, were all so 
instinct with horror. 

‘Gently, now—gently, said Mr Waller; ‘and 
you that h ve his wrists, hold them firm.’ 

It was well he gave that order, for twice upon 
his way the patient writhed and struggled like a 
madman. ‘The snakes had wound about his 
limbs,’ he said, ‘and had him fast ;’ but at last 
they got him to his room, and into bed. Then Mr 
Waller dismissed the servants, and he and the 

uire stood together alone by the bedside. 

illiam had fallen into a half sleep, full of starts 
and mutterings, and his eyes, which had looked as 
though their lids could never hide them again, 
were now almost closed. 

‘The paroxysm is over, my dear sir, said Mr 
Waller soothingly ; ‘and I don’t think we shall 
have any more trouble with him, poor fellow. 
However, I'll just sit with him a bit, while you go 
down into the drawing-room, and explain matters 
to the ladies; it is better not to trust to the 
servants’ silence. You can say that I have some 
important letters to write, which will account for 
my absence easily enough. And be sure you keep 
Mrs Blackburn away from her son; say he is 
asleep, and must on no account be disturbed, for 
the fact is, in cases of this kind, the mind is apt to 
wander, and ’—— 

‘Is it Delirium Tremens ?’ inquired the old man 
huskily. 

‘Well, yes, it is undoubtedly a touch of D. T., 
said Mr Waller reluctantly. ‘It’s a very slight 
attack—but still, you must keep his mother away. 
The very best of us had better not talk of our- 
selves, unreservedly, before our mothers. But as 
for me, I’m a man of the world, and not easily 
shocked.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, it is my place to be here,’ said the 
Squire gravely, ‘and not yours.’ 

‘My dear sir, forgive me ; but this is madness’ 
—began Mr Waller. 

‘Nay, forgive me, interrupted his host peremp- 
torily ; ‘this is my own house, and this is my own 
son, and I must have my way.’ 

‘Very good, Mr Blackburn ; I will do my best 
then to smooth matters below stairs. If he shews 
any symptoms of violence, ring for me ; but if he 


continues to sleep on, as I trust he may, all will go 
well 

‘IT understand ; and I am greatly obliged to yo 
Waller—deeply obliged! 

‘ Don’t mention it, my dear sir. I am delighted 
to have been of any use in this little matter. Such 
things occur every day, I do assure you, in the best 
families in the land ; only it’s better not to talk 
about them. Keep a good heart, my dear friend 
—and there’s the bell within reach—and shall I 
bring you up the newspaper, or anything? It is 
weary work to have to sit still and watch, though 
I’m qtite accustomed to it, and don’t mind it in 
the least myself.’ 

The Squire shook his head to the offer of not 
only the newspaper, but to the implied renewal of 
Mr Waller’s proposal to take his place by his son’s 
mcm and the ex-M.P. softly closed the door 

hind him. 

‘An obstinate old gentleman,’ mused he, as he 
went down-stairs. ‘If he would but have let me 
nurse that fellow, I should perhaps have known as 
much as Stanhope—What the deuce, by-the-bye, 
could he have meant by Formosa and the well- 
hole? I must make a note of that. I wonder 
whether this was his first attack. By its short 
duration, I should think it was; and yet it was 
precious sharp while it lasted —Formosa, eh? This 
1s what comes of sending one’s eldest son where 
French brandy is eighteenpence a bottle. Gad, 
how he must have soaked !’ 


CHAPTER XXII.—AFTER LONG MONTHS. 


If Mr Waller imagined that, in default of gaining 
possession of the history of William Blackburn’s 
past, the knowledge of the nature of his indis- 

ition would still afford him some hold upon 

is young friend, he was fated to be disappointed ; 
since, in the first place, D.T. was a malady not 
altogether unknown at Redcombe Hall, for the 
Squire’s brother Charles had had more than one 
bout of it ; and secondly, Mr William himself was 
no more sensitive about the malady in question 
than if it had been the gout. The very simplicity 
of this gentleman’s character—that is, his coarse 
and homely habits of vice—made him difficult to 
deal with for the ex-M.P. (who had been accus- 
tomed to influence men in a high state of civilisa- 
tion, if not of intelligence), and puzzled him, just 
as one ignorant of the use of the small-sword will 
sometimes puzzle an accomplished fencer. 

When, for instance, a few days after this attack, 
Mr Waller expressed his pleasure at seeing the 
young Squire up and about again, the latter replied, 
with startling frankness : ‘Well, I believe what 
you say for once, Mr Smoothtongue, for, if I had 

pped off the hooks, it would have spoiled a nice 

ittle game of your own, I reckon, 

If Mr Waller had had to consult his own feel- 
ings only, he would certainly not have remained, 
and far less have suffered Lucy to remain, a guest 
at Redcombe after that speech ; but he could no 
longer afford to indulge his own self-respect, a 
luxury which, to say truth, he had been accustomed 
to more or less forego for many years. His affairs 
were getting into greater embarrassment daily, and 
no other escape seemed to offer than that he had 
once looked upon as an eligible course, but which 
he was now obliged to own to himself was in fact 
a desperate remedy. He had not the courage 
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to speak to his daughter upon the subject ; but 
she well ~—orsy criti ition, and could 
ive, he hoped, for herself the pressing neces- 
tity. that com him to wish her to become 
William Blackburn’s wife. Her conduct was such 
as to make him ony ee himself with the 
cruelty of a scheme which he adhered to neverthe- 
less ; and though she had always done his bidding, 
it astonished him by its dutifulness. That she 
should evince the slightest liking for the man who, 
short as her acquaintance had been with him, had 
disgraced himself half-a-dozen times in her very 
presence by intoxication or bad language, and of 
whose conduct in the house and village there were 
already so many evil reports that it was scarcely 
oe but that some had reached her ears, was 
not to be expected; but it was something, and 
more than Mr Waller had hoped for, that she did 
not shrink from the young Squire with abhorrence. 
She allowed him, if not to pay her court, to be 
more gracious to her than to others, and rather 
ignored his cl advances than forbade them. 
ese attentions, indeed, now that he understood 
she was not his niece’s humble companion, were not 
so rude and undisguised as heretofore, but they were 
such as a young girl of spirit might have naturally 
enough resented, especially in a suitor whom she 
ed with disfavour, and yet she did not resent 
them. She even listened with patience to Mrs 
Blackburn’s dissertations upon the character of her 
son, which perforce did not so often take the 
form of eulogium (as they had done before his 
arrival), as of apology for his faults ; and why 
should she do this unless she had made up her 
mind to make excuses for them herself. 

Not only did her father argue thus, but Mrs 
Blackburn also, who was as anxious for the match 
as he, and much more hopeful of its results; and 
so these two at least be to believe that in due 
course of time the thing was likely enough to come 
to pass. Curiously enough, however, this belief 
did not seem to be shared by the old Squire, who 
had so early expressed his approval of the plan, or, 
if it did, the contemplation 43 it seemed no longer 
to afford him pleasure. He had become of late a 
ee and broken man, and went about like one 
weighed down by some burden too heavy for him 
to bear. Some thought that in his ol the 
strong will which had supported him through half 
a century of hardships, had at last given way, and 
that he was fairly cowed by the rude profligate, his 
son. But the observant ex-M.P. held that there 
was some other cause which bowed that stalwart 
frame, and thinned those gray hairs day by day so 
visibly ; for, in the first place, although he mani- 
fested a great sa om to William Blackburn, 
if not an absolute loathing, yet he shewed no fear 
of him, but flamed up on occasion against that 
social offender, so that the culprit shrank before 
his ire ; and, in the second place, William behaved 
himself with some respect towards his father, for 
a reason which Mr Waller had not far to seek, and 
under an influence of which that manager of men 
was very jealous. He well perceived that it was 
to Herbert yt that all improvements in the 
young Squire's behaviour were owing, and envied 

im the possession of that rod of iron with which 
he ruled, so advantageously for the general good 
—if not for his own. As to whether Stanhope was 


gaining ground in Miss Ellen’s good graces or not, 


much interest to him to know. The pair were not 
often, so far as he could observe, or could learn 
from his daughter, alone ; and, indeed, with the 
exception of the old Squire, who shut himself up 
more than ever in his little room, in company only 
with his bottle of strong waters, the inmates of the 
Manor-house herded together a good deal, now the 
young Squire was arrived, just as small birds keep 
close company when a hawk is hovering. Téte-d- 
tétes were not frequent, and still less a solitariness 
which might be intruded upon by the unwelcome 
Mr William, whose presence beneath that roof had 
also a marvellous effect in keeping it free from 
occasional visitors. Nobody that had not a special 
reason for it put themselves in the way of meeting 
the new arrival, who was even in the middle of 
the day as likely to be in liquor as not. Even Mr 
Mowbray Moffat avoided the place, as indeed he 
had good reason to do, for he had experienced the 
young Squire’s insolence. The house, in short, 
was tabooed, as Anthony Blackburn had pro- 
phesied it would be. Lucy never left it, even for 
the garden, unless accompanied; but Ellen, when 
her uncle was supposed to be safely disposed of for 
the morning—and the safest place was the skittle- 
alley attached to the public-house in the village, 
where he liked to surround himself with a few 
choice sycophants—occasionally took long walks 
alone. Otherwise, if he found the opportunity, he 
would reproach her in graceless fashion upon the 
preference shewn to her by her grandfather, and 
point out to her the infamous injustice of those 
testamentary intentions of which she could not be 
ignorant. Her only refuge against such persecution 
lay in a quarter to which he felt tolerably confident 
she would not venture, from maidenly reserve, to 
apply. If the good could only profit by the vices 
ot the wicked, as the wicked advantage themselves 
by the virtues of the good, merit would not so 
often as it is be its own reward. 

In one of these lonely walks of hers, Ellen found 
herself where she would not have been had Her- 
bert Stanhope been at his own house, in the pine- 
wood that skirted the grounds of Curlew Hall. 
The autumn was far advanced; but in that odorous 
and sheltered spot, with the sunshine striking down 
where the clearings were, and the keen wind busy 
only in the tree-tops, where it made a murmur like 
some distant sea, it seemed to be summer still. 
The place had become a favourite haunt of hers 
of late ; in its welcome seclusion, and fresh and 
fragrant air, she breathed more freely than else- 
where, and shook off the oppression which had 
settled down on almost all at home, though on 
herself the least, for in that atmosphere: of plots 
and fears she fed on hope, and lived, in imagination 
at least, another life than that which hard had 
for the present assigned to her. 

She wandered further than usual, or than 
she was aware of, almost to the verge of the wood 
which fringed the hill above the Mosedale Valley, 
in a line with the embankment of the reservoir, 
when she suddenly came = what was very rare 
in that green solitude, a fellow-creature. A man 
with his back towards her was ine ee a tree, 
with a book in his hand ; he was probably sketching, 
for his fingers moved rapidly ; but, although artists 
were not uncommon about Redmoor in the warm 
weather, it was late in the season for that migratory 
race. She turned to retrace her steps, but the dry 
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round and rose. It was John Denton. She 
uttered a great cry of joy, and flew towards him— 
then stopped in wonder. His face was pale and 
sad, and though he could not have failed to recog- 
nise her, he did not stir a step. A strange thought 
took ion of her: it was not himself at all, 
but his wraith, come to tell her that all she had 
been living for was in the grave. 

‘John, dear John, cried she trembling, ‘why 
don’t you speak to me ?” 

The tones were sad and hollow enough for any 

ost, which answered: ‘It is for you to 

len, not for me; you know all that I would say,’ 

She moved towards him, stretching out her 
arms. ‘ Dear John, what is the matter? What has 
happened 

* Nothing unusual,’ said he coldly, ‘ that is, with 
persons of your class. I daresay, to you it does 
seem nothing; but with me it is far different.’ 

‘ Are you mad, John Denton ?’ 

* Not yet, God help me,’ answered he bitterly. 

‘Then you will remember this, John.’ She took 
from her bosom a little notecase, in which lay a 
faded sprig of heather: he had plucked it and 

laced it in her hand on that walk across the 
ills from Slogan when he had asked her to become 
his wife. 

‘I remember that well,’ said he, ‘ only too well. 
Are you going to give it me back?—as ladies like 

ourself give back the rings and jewels of their old 
ows when they take on with a new one.—Oh, 
Nelly, Nelly! 1 knew that girls were weak, and 
that you being what you are, would be more tried 
and tempted than other girls; but I did not think 
you would sell yourself fr gold, nay, for less than 
gold, for an old name, and a long pedigree with 
a fool at the end of it.’ 

‘As true as the blue sky is above us, John, I 
understand nothing of what you say. Whatever 
dreadful things you have to tell me, in Heaven’s 
name, speak out. What is it ?’ 

‘Is it possible that fourteen months of life among 
fine folks can make a woman so false as not to 
know it herself!’ answered the other. ‘ Well, it 
is not much matter, perhaps; but what I have 
heard from every mouth at Mosedale is, that Miss 
Ellen Blackburn (who was once so humble as to 
think of wedding such a man as I) is plighted to 
Mr Herbert Stanhope of Curlew Hall’ 

‘That is a lie, John,’ 

‘A lie! It is one that is more believed than 
truth ; the whole town rings with it. 

‘If the whole town had told me the like of you, 
John, nay, if the whole world had said it, and your 
lips had not confirmed their words, I would not 
have believed it. I have been tried, indeed—tried 
by your absence, tried by the lack of that which is 
my life-blood, the speech, the touch, the look of 
him I love, but never tempted, John; for in 
temptation there is some attraction, some delight, 
and I have never felt one touch of joy but in the 
thought of you.’ 

‘True heart, forgive me,’ exclaimed he, snatching 
the weeping girl to his breast. ‘I am all unworthy 
of such love, dear girl ; but I have been all alone in 
the world so long, without one word to gladden 
me, and with ten thousand of late to pierce my 
heart—and—and you know Mr Stanhope is 4 


the Manor-house, My very wor 
w was once so dear to me, become flat and 


times, note-book in hand, as now; and yet, .see! 
nothing has been set down in it, because I could 
think of nothing, except you!’ 

‘Then that is why I have sought this wood so 
often, John, and loved it; my heart must have 
known that you were here, and brought me hither. 
But what brought you, dearest ?’ 

‘Well, not so much my heart, dear Nelly,’ said 
John, smiling, and tenderly smoothing her brown 
hair, ‘but my business, I have been at work at 
the embankment yonder for some time ; and while 


ak, -- | men are at their dinner, I step in here for 
solit 


ude, and to make certain calculations, the 
result of which (as to-day) has been often a blank 


page. 

‘I knew you had been employed on the Reser- 

voir, John; I went thither before you came, 
expressly to be able to picture you there—but I 
thought you had gone. bes ie Waller—told 
me that the affair would not keep you above a day 
or two.’ 
‘ Ay, that’s Mr Waller of Mosedale’s daughter, 
I suppose ; but her father has misinformed her 
altogether. You see, Nelly,’ and though his arm 
was round her waist, and his eyes looked lovingly 
into hers, it was curious how abstracted and 
business-like his tones became, ‘it’s a much more 
serious job than these directors imagine, and it 
will put out Flywheel immensely ; but I can’t 
help that. The whole concern wants looking to. 
I have been tinkering it up as well as I can ; but 
it’s my opinion the mischief is deep seated, and 
must have a much more effectual remedy, or there 
will be great risk when the spring comes on. For 
my part, I mean to state as much in my Report. 
But the fact is, the Company have very little cash, 
and don’t want to be involved in expenses; and 
Flywheel is their engineer yousee, not I. Nothing 
can be more penny wise and pound foolish (not to 
mention the danger), as it seems to me.—But there, 
why am I wasting precious moments, — of 
these dry business matters, when the dearest girl in 
the world is waiting to hear me say for the fiftieth 
time how much I love her! And I do say it, and 
seal it, my own darling,’ 

‘I like to hear you talk of your calling, John, 
and to see you so interested in it. I am prouder 
of it and of you than any one can possibly be of 
the things you were decrying just now, such as 
birth and blood. Nay, it is men like you who 
alone make birth and blood of any value, for who 
could be proud of ancestors who have done 
nothing ?’ 

‘A very logical view, my dear Nelly,’ said the 
young engineer, his own cheek flushed with some- 
thing of pride ; ‘but not one generally entertained 
and especially by your ge Now, I 
wonder what the forefathers'of this Mr Herbert 
Stanhope, for instance, have done to make the race 
so much esteemed ?” 

‘You always were jealous of Mr Stanhope, John,’ 
returned Ellen smiling ; ‘and I have a great mind 
to punish you by praising him. He has his faults, 
ot I fear his vices, but I can tell you, that I, in 
common with all at Redcombe Manor, have every 
day much cause to be indebted to him,’ 

‘To him? How so?’ 

‘Because he is the only person who has any 
influence over Uncle William.—You know my 

uncle is come back, I suppose?’ 


stale; I have been in this very place a score of 


‘I have heard that; said Denton gravely. ‘He 
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is not improved, I am afraid, if half I hear about 
him is to be credited.’ 

‘He is not what one would wish him to be, 
John, sighed Ellen; ‘very far from it. He 
frightens us all sometimes—even his mother her- 
self; he is so strange and violent. Aunt Bess is 
dead, poor thing; and oh, it’s a sad story !’ 

‘ But he is going to repair that loss, as I under- 
stand, eh, Nelly? A widowed life does not suit him.’ 

‘What do you mean, John?’ 

‘Why, is he not going to marry Miss r 
Thar they say at Mosedale.’ . 

‘Lucy marry Uncle William!’ exclaimed Ellen. 
‘Why, what will they not 6 at Mosedale about 
marriages? O no, John; 1 am quite sure that 
is not true.’ 

‘Well, it’s odd she and her father should stay 
at the Manor so long, when their own house is 
close by; although, indeed, for that matter, Mr 
Stanhope does the same. Mr Waller was so good 
as to offer me hospitality, only he said matters of 
urgent importance prevented his being at home 
just now. 

‘Yes; Lucy said you were to be asked to be 
their guest ; but grandfather pressed them to stay 
on with us.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Denton coldly. He was naturally 
incensed with the old people, and had not even 
inquired after them. ‘Then you don’t think the 
young lady is going to be your aunt-in-law ?’ 

‘Most certainly not, John. She does not like 
Uncle William nor his ways at all. Oh, they are 
such bad ways !’ 

‘What do you mean, Nelly? Is he rude and 
brutal? Why do you suffer such things? Why 
do you remain under the same roof with such a 
fellow, when I have one to offer you 7—not so fine 
a place as Redcombe, I daresay, but still fit for 
even a lady like you’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t that, John. You know how gladly 
— come to you—marry you, my own darling, 

ut —— 

‘But what?’ answered the young man softly. 
‘Why not be mine at once, p aan elly? Have 
you not done enough, suffered enough, for duty’s 
sake? I will not speak of my own wretchedness ; 
but yet I suffer also. Is an old man in his 
dotage’ 

‘Hush, John, hush! I cannot listen to such 
words. You know how good grandfather has been 
to me all my life ; and you must not ask me to 
desert him now, when he needs me more than 
ever—much more. I think it would kill him if 
I left him now. He has much, very much to 
trouble him. He is so changed of late, you would 
not know him. I am his only comfort, poor old 
man. Have patience with me, my own love.’ 

She nestled in his bosom, and pleaded with such 
tearful eloquence, that he could not gainsay her. 
‘I will try to have patience, Nelly, for yet a little 
longer: it cannot be very long, surely.’ 

‘Patience and faith, darling. Promise me you 
will have no more doubts. I am yours till death, 
and no 

*I do believe that, dearest.’ 

‘God bless you for those words, John! How 
thankful I am to have heard you utter them. But 
I must go now.—No, you must not come with me, 
nor be seen with me. You know I promised not 
to meet you; and then, if Uncle William only 
guessed—— What’s that?’ 


She started from his arms in terror; but there 
= no sound but the soughing of the wind above 
them. 

* You are afraid of this William Blackburn,’ said 
Denton gravely. ‘1 must stop that. 

*No, no, John; I am not afraid; at least, not 
on my own account; but something dreadful 
always seems impending. Do not detain me longer. 
And remember, dear, have faith. 

She was gone in a moment, threading the wood 
with a swift and noiseless step; and the echo of 
her latest words seemed to be taken up by the 
tree-tops, which whispered above his head: ‘ Have 
faith —have faith. 


THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 
Or all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me, 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin ! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air, and the snow upon the 
ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children : 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades, 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose ’em ; 
But Bobby saw the crime ; 
(He was watching all the time !) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us thickly 
fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God's own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em ; 
But once he sat forlorn 
On a cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
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